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council. Some former passages of his life were thought to
disqualify him for that office, by which he was to be the
guardian of the Queen's conscience,1 but these difficulties
were easily overruled by the authors of his promotion, who
wanted a person that would be subservient to all their
designs; wherein they were not disappointed. As to his
other accomplishments, he was what we usually call a piece
of a scholar, and a good logical reasoner; if this were not
too often allayed, by a fallacious way of managing an argu-
ment, which made him apt to deceive the unwary, and
sometimes to deceive himself.

The last to be spoken of in this list is the Earl of Notting-
ham,2 a convert and acquisition to that party since their fall,
to which he contributed .his assistance; I mean his words,
and probably his wishes; for he had always lived under the
constant visible profession of principles, directly opposite
to those of his new friends. His vehement and frequent
speeches against admitting the Prince of Orange to the
throne are yet to be seen; and although a numerous family
gave a specious pretence to his love of power and money,
for taking an employment under that monarch, yet he was
allowed to have always kept a reserve of allegiance to his
exiled master; of which his friends produce several instances,
and some while he was secretary of state to King William.
His outward regularity of life, his appearance of religion,
and seeming zeal for the Church, as they are an effect, so
they are the excuse for that stiffness and formality with
which his nature3 is fraught. His adust complexion dis-
poseth him to rigour* and severity, which his admirers palliate
with tfee name of zeal. No man had ever a sincerer coun-
tenance, or more truly representing his mind and manners.
He hath some knowledge in the law, very amply sufficient
to defend his property at least.5 A facility of utterance, de-

1  See *f The Examiner," Nos. 18 and 23, in vol. ix. of this edition.
[W. S. J.]

2  See notes in vol. v., pp. 246-248 of present edition.    [T. S.]

3  P. Fitzgerald says " that stiffness, pride, and formality with which his
intractable nature."   [W. S. J.]

4  P. Fitzgerald says "to cruelty."   [W. S. J.]

5  P. Fitzgerald says "some smattering in the law, which makes it not
very safe or easy to deal with him, where property is concerned."